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difficulty in putting down this rebellion. At the first
skirmish the Prince's hastily assembled levies broke and
fled and the Prince himself escaped to Aurungabad.
He was followed by Raymond and captured without any
show of resistance. The Nizam at once despatched his
minister to take charge of his rebellious son and bring him
back to his presence. Whilst on the journey the minister
ordered the Prince's elephant's howdah to be covered
with a veil or purdah, as in the case when women travel.
Whether the shame of this indignity was too much
for him to bear, or whether he was afraid to meet his
outraged father, it is impossible to say, but the fact
remains that before he reached the capital the Prince
Ali Jah committed suicide by taking poison.

Although this rebellion had been so easily suppressed,
the Nizam was not slow to appreciate the additional
security derived from the presence of the British battal-
ions and they were accordingly retained in the capital.
Their presence threw many difficulties in the way of
Raymond, whose prompt action in the rebellion led to an
even greater show of the Nizam's confidence. The force
then consisted of about 12,000 men and was in a very
high state of discipline. In spite-of all obstacles, it is
probable that its strength would have been still further
increased and the French influence have become para-
mount in Hyderabad, as it already was in the leading
Mahratta principalities.

The growth of the French influence amongst the Mah-
ratta chiefs in the north of India forms one of the most
interesting episodes of modern Indian history, but it is
only possible here to mention the names of the leading
French commanders of these subsidiary contingents.
De Boigne, Perron, Dudrence, Filoz, Pedrons, Claude
Martin, Bourquin, and the notorious Sumroo, are
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